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Patterns that emerged from reviewing 12 syllabi for 
courses on public policy in higher education are discussed, and two 
sample syllabi are presented. The syllabi had wide-ranging 
differences in concept and content. While some of the courses dealt 
exclusively with higher education public policy, others merely 
touched on that topic (e.g., overview courses that include a public 
policy segment as one of many topics). Several svllabi conceptualized 
the politics of higher education as encompassing the processes of 
policy-making (or decision-making) that take place in both internal 
and external settings. Reading materials on higher education policy 
are identified and organized into three categories: public policy 
matters specific to higher education, the policy-making process in 
more generic terms, and some general references or guides that can be 
useful to the student. It is suggested that unpublished materials may 
serve as useful instructional/learning resources (e.g., legislative 
committee reports, public officials* speeches, and court decisions). 
Two syllabi are included: Higher Education and the Federal 
Government, used at the University of Chicago; and State 
Government-Higher education Relationships, used at the University of 
Michigan. A list of members of the course syllabi networK is 
included. (SH) 
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Higher Education Course Syllabi in Public Policy: A Synthesis 

Jack H. Schuster 

There are easier tasks than defining what constitutes a higher education 
seminar on "Public Policy."^ Indeed, the most striking characteristic of 
course syllabi relevant to the public policy aspects of higher education is 
their wide variation in concept and content* This divergence no doubt flows 
from quite different conceptions of just how important to students of higher 
education is some familiarity with the process and content of policymaking in 
the public sector. Accordingly, in some instances self-contained seminars 
are offered on the public policy aspects of higher education while, more 
often, the topic is subsumed within a wider -ranging course. 

In an effort to create some order out of the melange of a dozen 
remarkably different syllabi, the following comments touch on (A) diversity 
and scope, (B) a pedagogical note, and (C) bibliographic sources. 

(A) Scope. Courses with some public policy content are arrayttd along a 
continuum beginniig with those that deal exclusively with higher education 
public policy and ending with those that merely touch lightly on that topic. 
Found at one end ol this continuum are such offerings as "Higher Education 
and the Federal Government" (John Wilson, University of Chicago) and "State 
Government-Higher Education Relationships" (Jerry Miller, University of 
Michigan); each is confined to either state- or federal-level policy. Some 
approaches span federal and state arenas (e.g., "Policy and Politics in 
Administration," Jerry Bailey, University of Kansas; "Public Policy 
Dimensions of Higher Education,'* Jack Schuster, Claremont Graduate School). 

Several syllabi conceptualize the '^politics" of higher education in a 
larger sense 9 thereby encompassing within one course the processes of 



policymaking (or "decisionmaking") that take place In both "internal" and 
"ext-»rnal" settings. The internal (i.e., intra-campus) politics cf 
decisionmaking unquestionably influences virtually every aspect of campus 
life, but one may question whether such matters of "governance" properly 
belong in the same domain as that of public policy. Whether one concludes 
that internal governance and external public policy are Siamese twins or 
third cou5.ins, it is clear that some courses link the two together (e.g., 
Joseph Kauffman's "Colleges and Universities: Their Organization and 
Governance," University of Wisconsin-Madison). Still other offerings 
generally speaking, "overview" courses that include a public policy segment 
as one among numerous topics are clustered at the other end of the 
continuum (e.g., "Purposes and Policies of Higher Education," Robert 
Birnbaum, Teachers College). 

A comment is in order about courses on the economics or financing of 
higher education. Those syllabi are reviewed elsewhere for purposes of this 
syllabus clearinghouse project. It is worth noting, nonetheless, that such 
courses ordinarily have less to do with economics, as such, than with public 
policy issues broadly conceived. I suspect that no higher education 
"economics" course requires any economics as a prerequisite. Rather, these 
courses typically address broad, value- laden policy questions, such as who 
should attend college and who should pay. Some specialized courses are more 
narrowly targeted such as a seminar on "Higher Education and the Labor 
Market" (William Zumenta, University of Washington) and, while not 
precisely a public policy seminar, raise complex, important public policy 
issues . 

The categories of policy areas indentified in the syllabi are varied and 
endless. To name some topics broached in these courses: tax policy, tuition 
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policy and student financial assistance, federal science policv, anti- 
discrimination/affirmative action policies, government regulation, 
"developing institutions," collective bargaining, labor market influences on 
pdblic policy, international exchange programs, research policy (e.g., 
protection of human and animal subjects; classified and security-sensitive 
research), statewide coordination and planning, program review and approval, 
licensure, and standardized testing. 

(B) Pedagogy. Most syllabi reveal unremarkable course requirements and 
instructional strategies. An exception: at laast one seminar -- Jerry 
Miller's "State Government-Higher Education Relationships" -- builds in a 
substantial site-visit component. This consists of one-to-three-day visits 
to each of three state capitals (in 1985, Lansing, Columbus and Springfield) 
where students attend compactly scheduled meetings with key executive, 
legislative and interest group actors in the higher education policy process. 

(C) Bibliographic sources. Two points are worth noting here. The first 
has to do with the evident absence of any consensus about the most important 
sources. This should not be surprising; after all, so diverse are the course 
offerings that it is not feasible to identify staples that appear frequently 
among the syllabi. Furthermore, those who contemplate organizing a public 
policy seminar are aware of the frustrations encountered in locating good, 
timely material. Nevertheless, a sampling of sources, drawn primarily from 
the syllabi on hand, are listed below. 

Second, a good many source materials that are valuable for providing 
insights into the nuances of the policy process consist of so-called fugitive 
materials. To illustrate, if one wishes to utilize current developments 
(say, the . .-authorization process for ttie Higher Education Act) for 
instructional purposes in order to dramatize for students the relevance and 
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importance of the policy process, one obviously cannot rely on published 
books and articles. Useful sources would include, for instance, legislative 
committee reports, interest group in-house analyses and newsletters, speeches 
by public officials, unpublished correspondence, court decisions, and 
executive department annual reports and memoranda. Even excellent libraries 
are unlikely to hold many of the most helpful contemporary materials. 

The following sources are organized into three categories: those that 
concern themselves with public policy matters spn.cific to higher education, 
those that describe the policy-making process in more generic terms, and some 
general references or guides that can be useful to the student. The inclusion 
or omission of a particular book or article should be understood simply as a 
reflection of this author's biases. 



Higher Education Policy 

Howard R Bowen, The State of the Nation an d the Agenda of Higher Education 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1982). 

Chester Finn, Scholars. Dollars, and Bureaucrats (Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1979). 

Chester Finn, "Toward a New Consensus", Change, Sept. 1981, pp. 17-21, 60-63. 

Lawrence E. Gladieui: and Thomas R. Wolanin, Congress and the Colleges: The 
National Politics of Higher Education (New York: D. C. Heath, 1976). 

Samuel Halperin, Essays on F ederal Education Policy (Washington: George 
Washington University, Institute for Educational Leadership, 1975). 

^'^''^^^/•„?'u^^ ^"'^ ^^^^ ^- "^'^1^"'^'^^, Politics of Higher Education . AAHE- 
ERIC, Higher Education Research Report No. 7. (Washington, D.C.: American 
Association for Higher Education, 1980). 

A- "ilj" The Federal R ole in Education: New Directions for th e 
MRhties (V-ashington: Institute for Educational Leadership, 1981). 

John D. Millett, Conflict in Higher Education: State Government Coordi nation 
versus Institutional I ndependence (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1984): 
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Policy Studies Journal , Vol. 10, No. 1, Sept. 1981 (Special Issue on "Higher 
Education Policy"). 

John T. Wilson, Academic Science, Higher Education and the Federal 

Government, 1950-1983 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983). 

Thomas R. Wolanin and Lawrence E. Gladieux, "The Political Culture of a 
Policy Arena: Higher Education," in Matthew Holden, Jr. and Dennis L. 
Dresang (eds.). What Government Does (New York: Sage, 1975). 



Political Process: General 



Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision: Explaining the Cuban Missile 
Crisis (Boston; Little, Brown 1971. 

William Greider, "The Education of David Stockman", Atlantic Monthly , Dec. 
1981, pp. 27-30, 32-AO, A3-A7, 50-5A. 

Charles E. Lindbloom, Th e Policy-Making Process (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968). 

Aaron Wildavsky> The Politics of the Budgetary Process , Ath ed. (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 198A). 

Aaron Wildavsky, S peaking Truth to Power: Th3 Art and Craft of Policy 
Analysis (Boston: Little, Brown, 1979). 



References 



A Compilation of Federal Education Laws (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, in A vols., published in recent even-numbered years, 
most recently in 198A). 

CQ Guide to American Government (Washington: Congressional Quarterly, 
Inc., published semi-annually). 

Thomas Stauffer, "Higher Education Policy: A Bibliography", Journal of 
the Policy Studies Organizations . Spring 1979, pp. 617-621. 

The Unit ed States Budget in Brief (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, published annually). 

The United States Government Manual (Washington: U.S. General Services 
Administrations, published annually). 

The U.S. Congress Handbook (Washington: Action Committee for Higher 
Education, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 350, published annually). 
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To sununarize, the boundaries of higher education public policy are 
indeed fuzzy; accordingly, syllabi that address higher education pubic policy 
art notable for their wide-ranging differences in concept and content. 
Nevertheless, each course is based on the assumption, explicit or implicit, 
that the student of higher education can ill afford not to acquaint herself 
better with public policy's profound and growing impact on American higher 
education. 



Note: 



. The only previous effort known to this writer to describe and assess 
course offerings in the higher education/pubic policy subfield is David D. 
Dill s Teaching in the Field of Higher Education: Politics of Higher 
Education Courses, " Review of Higher Education . Vol. 2, No. 2. Winter 1979 
pp. 30-33. * "^"^^^ 
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EDUCATION 401 - 



Ligher Education and the Federal Government 
Spring Quarter 1985 H^/^^ 

Wednesday 2;C0 - 3:50 p>m. r ^ c 

f) 

John T. Wilson ^L'^" 

EDUCATION 401 IS A GRADUATE SEMINAR. I will be responsible 
for furnishing reading and reference material in various 
forms, which will serve as a basis for discussion. You will 
be responsible for the reading, for a share of the discussion, 
and for a paper on a relevant topic of your choice. You 
will give an oral presentation of your paper in progress, 
prior to submitting it in written form. I will be glad to 
review a draft of the paper as you prepare it. 



II 

The readings are divided into three segments, the first 
of which is intended to introduce you to the nature of 
relationships between the federal government and higher 
education. Assuming that you can survive some degree of 
"overload" in the interest of getting a "feel*' for these 
relationships, the readings start out with a survey of the 
immediate setting, summarizing the developments that have 
occurred since World War II between the federal government 
and higher education. Included are statements reflecting a 
range of attitudes regarding the role of th« federal government 
in the affairs of higher education. Having been introduced 
to the current set of relationships (to which we will be 
returning throughout the course), the readings then turn to 
an examination of what: might be thought of as a theoretical 
basis for a relationship between the federal government and 
higher education. In this examiiiation we will discuss the 
concepts that define the "higher education policy arena," 
review some of the more significant historical events in the 
evolution of current relationships, and suggest a system of 
categories that form a matrix which can be helpful in analyzing 
the essential characteristics of policies, programs, legislation, 
regulations, and other modes of interactions between the 
fed eral government and higher education, 

III 

The second segment of the readings and references 
covers an introduction to the organization and functions of 
the federal government that relate specifically to higher 
educrtion. Within the Executive Branch we will examine the 
various roles of the Pi^sident and the ways in which he can 
bring his influence to bear upon matters affecting higher 
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education, both personally and through different parts of 
the Executive Office, especially the Science Advisor and the 
Office of Managerapnt and Budget. We will examine the functions 
and organization of the numerous executive branch agencies 
th^t have been and continue to be responsible for programs of 
interest to institutions of higher learning, with special 
emphasis on the significant role that the academic science 
programs played in the post-World War II period as precursors 
of support to higher education £er _se. We will review in some 
detail the rise and proposed demise of the Department of Education, 

Regarding the Legislative Branch, we will examine the 
more significant aspects of the legislative process as these 
relate to both substantive legislation and appropriation actions. ' 
Of special iutersst is the ebb and flow that has taken place 
during the last decade in the balance of influence regarding 
education programs between the Executive to the Legislative Branch. 



IV 

The third segment of the readings pertains to the higher 
education enterprise itself. Our interest in this segment is 
to develop an understanding of the "higher education system" as 
it has evolved jn the United States, Special attention will be 
given to the conflicting aims and motivations within the "system." 
The special problems of the "research" universities will be covered. 
Finally, we shall consider some of the options that are available 
fol the future in the relationships between t;he federal government 
and higher education and examine some of the reasons that a more 
national relationship did not develop, despite the opportunities 
daring the immediate post-war years. 



The readings are categorized as "essential" and "additional 
bacKground readings." You will find them a mixture of very easy 
material and some that is less so. Some will be interesting and 
some will bore you. Organization manuals, for example, are dull 
and are not meant to be read, anymore than you would read the 
telephone directory. They are included so that you will be 
aware of their existence' and know what you may find in them. 
Presidential messages of one sort and another should be of 
interest. For example, you will find among those that we have 
considered relevant to our topic a classic veto message by 
Mr. Truman and a classic memorandum to executive department 
heads from Mr. Johnson. Hopefully, the readings which we have 
categorized as "essential", will give you a reasonable insight 
into the ways in which policy and program developments are 
initiated and shaped (and sometimes frustrated) within the 
boundaries of our political and educational "systems". 
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SEGMENT I 



Federal government policies and programs in support of 
higher education; the concept of the "higher education 
policy arena"; some historical reference points; the 
important "categories of action." 



ESSENTIAL READINGS 



The Immediate Setting 

The fir St group of r^adirlgs describes post- vorld War II 
relationships between the federal government ana higher education 
in the United States. As you will discover, these relationships 
are complex and currently stressed. As we go along, we will try 
to sort out the various relationships in an attempt to see how 
we got from there to here. 



Wilson, J.T. Academic Science, Higher Education and the 
Federal Government, 1950-1983 . Chicago : University 
of Chicago Press, 1983. 

Finn, C . Scb f^lars, Dollars and Bureaucrats . Washington , 
D.C.: Brookings Institute, 1979 

Finn, C. "Toward a New Consensus." Change , September 
1981, pp. 17-63. 

Letters - Reaction: "Toward a New Consensus." Change , 
Nov/Dec 1981 , pp . 6-9 . 

"The Entangling Web" and various other reflectiors on the 
relationships between the Federal Government and 
higher education. 



A Basis for a "Theory" 

The second set of readings in the first segment is intended 
to furnish you with a basis for developing your thoughts as to 
what might constitute a reasonable and rational relationship 
between government and higher education, especially in our 
particular form of governmenL and our "system" of highet education 

Chapter 3 - Report of U.S. Commission on Intergovernmental 

Relations (Knestnbaum Report). Washington, D.C., 1955. 



Colman, Wm. "Issues In a New Federalism. 
Review, Match 1982. 



National Civic 



The Federal R^'e in the Federal System: The Dynamics of 

Growth. The Evolution of a Problematic Relationship: 
The Feds and Higher Education. Advisory Committee on 
Intergovernmental Relationships, Washington, D.C., 
May 1981. 
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Huxoll, Cynthia A. "Listen to the People." The Graduate 
Journal > University of Texas» V, 1962 Supplement . 

Howard, John A. "Principles in Default." Speech at 
American Association of Presidents, Independent 
Colleges and Universities, December 6, 1974. 
(Rockford College, Rockford, Illinoic 61?.01). 

Freeman, R.A. "Facts, Figures, and a Primrose Path." 

The Graduate Journa l, University of Taxas, Vol. V, 
1962 Supplement . 

Wolanin, T. and Gladieux, L. "The Political Cultur2 of 

a Pol icy Arena : Higher £duc ation." In Holden, M. Jr. 
and Dresaag, D.L. (eds.) What Government Does , 
New York: Sage, 1975. 



The Role of the Academ i c Science Programs 

The third and last set of readings in the first segment of 
the seminar will intrcyduce you to the very important role tuat 
the academic science supp-^rt programs have played in shaping the 
post-World War II developments in government-higher education 
relations. Most licacationis ts and most political scientists, 
for one reason and another, give less attention to this aspect 
of the relationship in their writings than it deserves. Although 
the academic science support programs involve a limited number 
of institutions, the extraordinary influence of these institutions 
on both the country and on higher education, makes these programs 
a critical part of current problems. The Kevles article is most 
important, both for itself and to illustrate how history has come 
full circle in forty years to repeat itself. 

England, J.M. "Dr. Brsh Writes a Report: Science the 
Endless Frontier." Science , 9 January 1976. 

Kevles, Daniel J. "The National Science Foundation and 

the Debate over Postwar Research Policy, 1942-1945." 
ISIS , 1977, 68, No. 241. 

Press, F. "Science and Technology in the White House, 

1977 to 1970." (Parts 1 and 2). Science , 9 January 
1981, pp. 139-145; 16 January 1981, pp. 249-256. 

Keyworth, G.A. "Four Years of Reagan Science Policy: 

Notable Shifts in Priorities." Science , 6 April 1984, 
pp. 9-13. 
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ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND READINGS 

The list of additional bacKground readings contains a 
number of a-^.counts of significant post-World War II developments 
between the federal government and higher education. The "GI 
Bill" reference describes a landmark event for higher education, 
although this was not its intent. There are several accounts 
of the science programs, including special" developments in 
biomedical and nuclear sciences. For general purposes of 
information in the area covered by the course, the Ashworth 
and Wolfle books are probably the most useful and both are 
very readable. 

Ashworth, K.H* Scholars and Statesmen . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1972. 

Babbidge, H.D. and Rosenzweig, R.M. The Federal Interest 
in Higher Education . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962 
(Now Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., 1975). 

Breneman, D.W. and Finn, C. Public Policy and Private 
Higher Education . Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institute, 1978. 

Bush, V. Science, the end less frontier . Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 

Dupree, A.H. Sci»^nce in the Federal Government . Cambridge: 
Harvard U "'versity Press, 1957 . 

Lyons, G.M. The Uneasy Partnership . New York: Sage, 1969. 

Olson, K.W. The G.I. Bill, the Veterans and the Colleges . 
University of Kentucky Press, 1975. 

Price, Don K. /ernment and Science * New York: New York 

Ur^versity Press, 1954. 

Reagan, M.D. Science and the Federal Patron . New York; 
Oxford University Press, 1969. 

Shannor, J (ed.) Science and the Evolucjon of Public Policy . 
New York: Ro eke feller University Press^ 1973. 

Shils, E. "Government and Universities ' dic United States.** 
MINERVA , Vol. XVII, No. 1, Spring 1979, pp. 129-177. 

Smith, Alice K. A Peril and a Hope . University of Chicago 
Press, 1965. 

Steward, I. Organizing Scientific Research for War . Boston: 
Little Brown, 1948. 
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Strickland, S.P. Politics, Science and Dread Disease . 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1^72 . 

Wolfle, D. The Home of Science: the role of the University . 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972. 



o 15 
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SEGMENT II 

GovcmTueriw Qrgsnizstion End Funct'(.ons Relative 
to Higher Education Policies and Programs 

General Structure 

The Executive Branch 

The executive office 

The roles of the President 

The Office of Management and Budget and the role 
of the President's Budget 

Executive Branch agencies 
The Legislative Branch 

Supporting offices 

The pertinent committees 
The Judiciary and the Law and Higher Education 



ESSENTIAL READINGS 

The readings in the second segment of the course are much 
less substantive in character than those in the first. They deal 
largely with a description of the organization of the Executive, 
Legislative and Judiciary branches of our federal government and 
the procedures under which they function. In addition to the 
listed referencr»s, we will hand out in class several organization 
charts to serve as guides regarding relationships between various 
sub-units of the major agencies. While charts and manuals are, 
at best, rough approximations as to how things really are, they 
are helpful first steps on the road to discovering one's way 
within the maze of government organizations, procedures, etc. 

Handy Refer en ces 

The United States Government Man ual. Washington, D.C.: GSA, 

A Compilation of Federal Education Laws (as amend ed through 
June 30, 1977), Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1977. 

Guide to Current American Government . Congressional Quarterly 
Inc. Washington, D.C. 



The President and the Executive Br anch 

For various reasons rangir4g f '»*om his personal interests, the 
times, or the press of probl ems that carry a higher priority for 
his time ^nd attention. Presidents have differed significantly 
with reference to the initiation of policies and programs 
affecting higher education. We shall attempt in class presentations 
to illustrate this point by reviewing a sample of Presidential 
messages, including special mesjages dealing specifically with 
education and science. In the readings, the Finn book covers 
in detail how one President and his staff functioned in generating 
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education policies and legislation. The Sproull et^ a_l book is 
a fjrst — hcipd account of the struggle to get a iie^ executive 
agency off the ground. The debate regarding the Department of 
Education is covered in Miles. Lastly, the U.S. budget reference 
illustrates how the matrix of federal policies and programs is 
pulled together by the President and the Executive Office in the 
form of the President's annual budget message and the budget 
itself . 

Finn, C. Education and the Presidency . New York: Heath, 
1977 . 

5 

Sproull, L., Weiner, J(. , and Wold, D. Organizing an Anarchy . 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978. 

Miles, R. A Cabinet Department of Education . Washington, D.C.: 
Amer ican Council on Education, 19 76. 

The United States Budget in Briet, FY 1986. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1985. 



The Congr egs 

Subsequent to the Higher Education Act of 1972, events have 
led to a very greatly increased influence of the Congress in 
the a cairs of higher education. Concomitantly, this has also 
been a period during which the Congress, for a variety of reasons, 
has taken steps to reorganize itself and to make arrangements, 
especially in the form of the Congressional Budget Office, through 
which it can, on a more equitable basis, deal with the Executive 
Branch. From the readings you will learn how the "agenda" for a 
particular session of Congress shapes up, how substantive hearings 
are conducted and the role they play in affecting policies and 
programs^ and how the appropriation (budget) process works in 
Congress. The Budget Issue paper illustrates how staff support 
functions as Congressional Committees wrestle with legislation 
to support higher education. 

"A Higher Education Agenda for the 99th Congress." 
Washington, D.C., ACE, 1985. 

Rivlin, Alice M. "Congress and the Economy." Bulletin of 
the Amer ican Academy of Arts and Sciences , February 
1981, XXXIV, No. 5. 

Gladieux, L.E. and Wolanin, T.R. Congress and the Colleges ; 
the national politics of higher education . New York; 
Heath, 1976. 

Budget Issue Paper on Federal Student Assistance: Issues 
and Options . Congressional Budget Office, Congress 
of the United States, FY 1981. 
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An Analysis of the President's Budgetary Proposals for 

FY 1983. Congressional Budget Office, February 1982. 

A Report to the Senate and House Committees on the Budge t 
Parts I, II , III . Congress ional Budget Office, 
February 1982. 



The Law and Higher Education 

The readings touch very briefly on the Judicial branch and 
the growing impact of the law on higher edcucation. The Kap lin 
reference is the best general book that is available on the Subject 
and the indicated chapters deal specifically with areas of interest 
to us. We will have a special report on affirmative action." 

Kaplin, Wm. A. The Law nnd Higher Education . (Chapters 1 and 
VII). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978. 

M aking Affirmative Action Work in Higher Education . San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975. 



ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND READINGS 

As in the case of the first segment of the course, the 
additional background readings cover a limited number of selections 
over a wide range of material. If you know little or nothing about 
the federal government (although I find this hard to imagine at your 
stage of study) the Rienow and the Woll books are very good. For 
the influence of the Congress in the development of the "land-grant" 
institutions (a very important American invention in higher education) 
the Rainsford book is excellent. Several pieces deal with equal 
opport unity /af f irmative action policies. The Hook, Kurtz and 
Todorovich book will give you the full range of attitudes towards 
these and other regulatory issues. 

Rainsford, G.N. Congress and Higher Education in the 
Nineteenth Century . Knoxville: University of 
Tennessee Press, 1972. 

Making Affirmative Action Work in Higher Education . 
(Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education). Dan Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975. 

Glazer, N. "Regulating Business and the Universities: 
one problem or two ? " The Public Interest , No . 54 , 
Summer 1979, pp. 43-65. 

Hook, S., Kurtz, P. and Todorovich, M. The University 
and the State . buffalo: Prometheus, 1978. 
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Van Alstyne, C. The cost of implementing federally mandated 
so cial programs at colleges and universities . 
Washington, D.C.: ACE, 1976. 

Hartman, R.W. "Federal Options for Student Aid/* Public 
Policy and Private Higher Education (Chapter 5) . 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings, 1978. 

Rienow, R. Introduction to Government . New York: Knopf, 1966. 

Woll, P. American Government: Readings and Cases . Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1975 . 

Burger, E.J. Science At The White House . Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins, 1980. 
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SEGMENT III 

The Higher Education Enterprise: variation in purposes; 

confusion of voices; 
The academic budget and sources for its support; 
The current scene and the future. 

ESSENTIAL READINGS 

In the third and firal segment of the course the readings 
cover vai Lous parameters of the higher education enterprise in 
the United States, vith a view to examining the "impedence match" 
between federal government policies and higher education. The 
essential readings are intended to give you an insight into the 
way colleges and universities have evolved in the United States, 
particularly since World War II; the great variety of institutions 
that compromise the "system"; the nature of "governance" in 
institutions of higher learning; the resources that sustain 
colleges and universities; "inf luencers", especially those who 
presumably look after the interests higher education in 
Washington; and, some special problems that c'>nfront the research 
universities. We have included readings that examine the issue 
of the university and "social change" as well as some that review 
problens that confront the colleges and universities in the coming 
decade . 



General 

Ben-David, J. Trends in American Higher Education . 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1972. 

"A Classification of Institutions of Higher Education." 
A Technical Report of the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, 1978, (revised). 

Ashworth, K.H. American Higher Education in Decline . 
College Station: Texas A & M Press , 1979 . 

Cowley, W. H. Presidents, Professors and Trustees . 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1980. 

Pusey, Nathan. American Higher Education - 1945 to 1970 . 
Cambridge: Harvard University Prers, 1979. 

Wegener, C. Liberal Education and the Modern University * 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978. 

Hofstader, R and Smith, W. American Higher Education - 
a documentary history . Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1961. 
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Cohen, S. (ed.) Education in the United States; A 

Documentary History * Vols. 1-5. New York: Random 
House, 1974. 

Haic-tead, D.K. (ed.) Higher Education: A Bibliographic 
Handbook s Washington, D.C.: National Institute of 
Education, May 1981, Vols. I and II. 

Riesman, D. On Higher Education . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1980. 



Resources 

"Harvard and Money.'* A memorandum on issues and choices. 
Cambridge , Massachusetts, 1970. 

Cheit, E.F. The New Depression in Higher Education . 
New Yorkl McGraw-Hill, 1971. 

Cheit, E.F. The New Depression in Higher Education - Two 
Years Lat er . Technical Report, Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education, 1973. 

University of Chicago CHRONICLE , November 1, 1969. 
"The University and Its Budget." 



The Governance Issue 

Finberg, B.D. "The College and University President at 

Work . " The Graduate Journal. Winter 1963, pp. 253-271. 

"Report of the Committee on Instruction and Research to 
the Board of Trustees in Relation to Proposed 
Administrative Changes." 28 December 1944. 



Special Problems 

"The Academic Medical Center: a stressed American 

Institution." David E. Rogers and Robler J. Blenden. 
The New England Journal of Medicine . 27 April 1978, 
pp. 940-950. . 

Turner, T.3. "The World of Values: Reflections on the 
History of the Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions." 
The Johns Hopkin-> Medical Journal , 1975 Vol. 136, 
pp. 226-230. 

The Research Universi ties and Their Patrons . Association 
of American Universities, 1982. 
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Calkins, R.D. "The National University.*' Science , 
- 13 May 1966. Vol. 152, pp. 884-889. 

The University as an agency for social change. 61st 

annual meeting of the American Council cn Education. 
Washington, D.C., October 12, 1978. 

"Community Colleges in the 1980s." Connolly, J.J., 
Educational Record , Fall 1981, pp. 3 5-40. 

"Can Black Colleges Survive?" Kleinman, D. New York 
Times Magaz ine . 

"Our Fading State Colleges." Weathersby, G.B., Change , 
Jan/Feb 1984. 



Inf luencer s 

Bailey, S.K. Eaucation Interest Groups in the Nation's 
Capital . Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1975. 



The Future 

The Purposes and the Performance of Higher Education in the 
United States: approaching the year 2000 . A report 
and recommendations by the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973. 

A Program for Renewed Partnership . The report of the oJoan 

Commission on Government and Higher Education. Cambridge: 
Ballenger, 1980. 

The Federal Role in Pos tsecond ary Education: Unfinished 

Bus iness 1975-1985 . Car-egie Council on Policy Studies 
in Higher Education: Joss ey -Bass, 1975. 

Academic Adaptations: Higher Education Purposes for the 
1980s and 1990s . A report for the Carnegie Council 
on Policy Studies in Higher Ed ucation (Verne A. 
Stadtman) . Jossey-Bass, 1980. 

Th ree Thousand Futures: the next twenty years for higher 
education . Final report of the Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studies in Higher Education. 

DAEDALUS , Fall 1974, Vol. i. "American H^.ghpr Education 
toward an uncertain future." 

The Wilson Quarterly , Autumn 1978, Washington, D.C.: 

the Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars, 
pp. 59-94. 
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Scj ence and Technolosy t A Five Year Outlook. Washington, D.C, 
^ NA S , 1 9 7 9 • 



ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND READINGS: COMM ENT 

f k/u"" ^"^i^i'^^als who are seriously interested in the histoiy 
of higher education in the United States, there are many excellent 
«Wo"* ^^^^^^ additional readings but have indicated 

above a selection which will give you a range of views to which 
you may add your own. The Hofstader and Smith two-volume documentary 
llrt 7 It perhaps the best single source and is available in paper- 
back in the bookstore. If you were to buy one book on the history 
of higher education in this country, this is the book to have. 
Mr. Pusey has written an interesting, albeit somewhat Harvard-biased 

oo«rS °A ^^^^^^ '° higher education during the * 

posL-World War II years, including the years of the "difficulties." 
Jn ^J^/""^ interested particularly in the issue of liberal education 
Jow?ev r ^ ^^^^^^'^ highly recommended. The 

Cowley book is an historical account of higher education from its 
beginnings, reflecting the somewhat maverick, though nonetheless 
scholarly, views of a distinguished teacher. The Ashworth book 
?ef5ln^%. ^'"^^r has really gone to hell and. after 

Itrpi Commission reports, one is rather inclined fo 

agree with him. On the other hand, the fact that you are here at 
the University of Chicago working hard toward a graduate degree L 

edufat^o r l""^' including the world of higher 

education, has a future which can't be all bad. 
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Center for the Study o-f Higher Educ<^.tian 
The University of Michigan 



Gz§QZ §t§te Govern ment^Hiqher Educati^gn Bi'!ii3JiC)nships 
Winter Tprm, 1985 

Professor James L- Miller, Jr. (Jerry) 

2007 School of Education Building 

Phone: office - 764-94725 hame^ - 971-4669 

Epyc^e O^liecti vesl 

Relationships with state government constitute an important 
con^si derati on for institutional administrators in public 
institutions and, to a lesser degree, in private ones. Financial 
relationships are the most obvious and in many ways the most 
important, but they are not the only types of relations- Among 
the others of importance are those which concern decisions about 
programs and activities — what will be done, how, and by whom. 
There are numerous other relationships as well- The seminar will 
attempt to deal with the total interactive network of 
institutional actors and state government actors which make up 
the total set of relationships- It also will deal with ways in 
which thfte change over time- 
State higher education agencies have come to play a major 
role in many states. Attention will be given to types and roles 
of state agencies and ways in which they interact with other 
parts of state government such as the legislature and executive 
offices. Consideration also will be given to the differences 
among these agencies from state to state and to factors which are 
asisociated with these differences. 

Relationships with the Federal government (direct institution- 
Federal relations arid relations with the state as middlman) and 
relations with communities in which institutions are located also 
are important and will be given sorr.e attention m the seminar- 



iiJ5(DiQ3tiQns 

There will not be mid-terrn or final e;,'ami nat i ons. 
QL^ls Reports 

From time to time students will be asked individually or in 
groups to develop and present reports to the seminar on ouLside 
readings. 

Gr adi ng 

Grading will be Satisfactory or Unsatisfactory based upon 
participation in class sessions and term activities. 
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The literature on the topic is extcniTii ve. A te;:t and other 
suggested readings are discussed later i.^ this syllabus and a 
large number of additional readings will be suggested or 
discussed during the term. These have not been placed on reserve 
in order that they be more ■free3ly available for people to use 
fle;:ibly. That system will work only if there is a sensitivity 
to the needs of the others in the seminar and a sharing of 
library copies from the University of Michigan libraries and from 
those of other institutions to which students have access- In 
some cases books will be on reserve for other courses and that 
information, when discovered, should be made known to the rest of 
the seminar group. 

flQCCQ^t 9i the seQlCL^C 

^essi^ons wi 1 ^ consist of lecture, discussion, visiting 
guest speakers, and so.ne class projects and reports. 

Qi§!iS tciQs wi 1 1 be made to three state capi tol s for the 
purpose of meeting with individuals involved in these 
relationships: state agency personnel, representatives of the 
executive and legislative branches of government, institutional 
representatives, representatives of public and private higher 
educational associations and other involved or informed 
individuals. The goal is to gain first hand information about 
the activities which occur, the ways in which they are carried 
on, and the ways in which they are perceived. Trips will be 
arranged so as to avoid prior conflicts with long standing 
commitments which students are aware of at the beginning ov the 
term insofar as this is possible. It is important that all 
students take part in all travel; unusual circumstances which 
preclude it should be discussed with Professor Miller. 

The three state capitols to be visited in Winter, 1985, are 
planned to be Lansing, Columbus, Ohio and Springfield, Illinois. 
The Lansing trip will be one day: all day on a Friday. The 
Columbus trip will" be two days: a Thursday and Friday. The 
Springfield trip v*;i 1 1 be three days: Wednesday morning departure 
and Friday night return vjith the time in Springfield consisting 
of Wednesday night among ourselvps, Thursday day and evening and 
Friday morning, noon and possibly early afternoon visiting 
officials, with return Friday afternoon and evening. 

Costs of travel are born by students, with the usual 
arrangements being that car pools are arranged and gas is paid 
for by those other than the person providing the car. Budget 
motels are used to keep down e;:penses; people are scheduled in 
double rooms unless individuals prefer singles or triples. When 
the sex ratio leaves someone without a room-mate a small Teddy 
E<ear who has travelled with successive groups for a number of 
years stays with the odd person. 

The "mix" of people in cars is intentionally changed on each 
trip insofar as possible so that everyone winds up exchanging 
ideas with everyone else. After the first trip it frequently 
happens that groups have gotten along so well that they want to 
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stay toDother; e;:perience has shown that the? fni::ing causers people 
to fir.J that the travel ling partners on latc^r tripr. are 
informativu and as much fun as those* on early ones. 



Graham J. Allison, Essence of Decision: EliRl^lQiQg the Qyban 
diS^Ie Qci^i5- Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 

Thi s text 1 s used because i t prt^sents 3 al ternati ve 
conceptual models of governmental behavior, each of which is 
jihown to have a*^vantages and di sad vantages. The devel op men t 
of these conceptual model s are descr i bed in the book . The 
specific set of governmental decision upon which they were 
tested happened to be the decision-mating in the U.S. 
Federal government concerning the Cuban ndssile crisis. The 
conceptual model s are constant 1 y ci ted in the 1 i terature 
about public pol i cy-'^at'i ng , but there have been remarkably 
few replications r the application Allison made to an 
actual seri es of deci si ons. Such an appl i cat i on to a ser i es 
of higher education decisions would add much to the 
literature of both higher education and public policy. 

Note that the organi at i on of the book separates the 
chapters describing the conceptual models from the 
applications of each of the models to the Cuban missile 
crisis. Either set of chapters could be read separately 
from the other, although one would miss a lot by making that 
choi ce. 

Highly recommended additional reading: 

The literature is e;ctensive and students are urged to read 
widely. The specific works listed here should be read by 
everyone fairly early in the term for the reasons indicated. 

Aaron Wildavsky, The -loiltlcs St ttl§ lydgetary PC9E^S§i 
This is the classic work or the way in which governmental 
budgetary dec i si ons are made by mul ti pi e actors 
(individuals, agencies and institutions) interacting with 
one another within a larger environment which conditions the 
behaviors and the outcomes. Like the Allison work, it does 
not deal wi th hi gher educat i on and i t does deal with the 
Federal government rather than state government. The 
parallels are so apparent, however, that it almost is the 
case that one could take a pencil and systematically 
substitute the names of state agencies and institutions 
within the text and'have a close approximation of ^^J*^"'t 
occurs with the exception that the fifty states are each 
different in ways which sometimes is idiosyncratic and more 
often permits states to be grouped into categories (e.g., 
strong' governor states vs strong legislature states? highly 
bureaucratired states vs those that are less so; highly 
"politicised" states vs those where government is run more 
••professionally," states which provide high levels of 
service to citizens with associated higher tax levels vs 
those that have traditions^ of less low cost public service 
and lower taxes, etc.). 
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John D. Millett, The Pol^xtics of Higher Education. It i<s 
possible that Dr. Millett will present a higher education 
Colloquium during the Winter teprm, 19B5. He is a 
distinqui shed Political Sciuntist who describes in this bao!^ 
his SNperiences as President of Miami University (of Ohio) 
and then Chancel 1 or of the Qh i o Regent s for Hi gher Educat i on 
<the stcitev^^i de higher education coordinati ng agency) . In 
this short book he combines autobi ogrc.phy and a participant- 
observer report on these two highly political positions. He 
also is the author of the 1984 book Conilict in Higher 
Education 1 State government QP9!::dination versus 

iQstiuytignai I ndefDendence uhich obviously pertain?^ to this 
seminar. The Z'giitics of Higher Education is recommended 
specifically bec^.use of its frank autobi ographi r.al treatment 
of i ssues i n governmental pol i cy maki ng for higher 
educat i on . 

The three classics: Moos and Rourke, Glenny, and Berdahl. 
The larger literature on state relations and state 
coordination constantly refers back to three classic works, 
each of which was in its own way a andmark volume that has 
become a classic. Although they nuw are dated, each has a 
freshness about it which makes a readnr aware of why it has 
become a "classic" and what it will take for additional 
works to join their ranks- 
Malcolm Moos and E. Francis Rourke. The Caugiys and the 
State^ /Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 19S9 (sic). This is 
the broadest of the three in its treatment of state 
government. Jn general it served as an expose? of the 
difficulties which public colleges and universities were^ 
having with state government interference in their affairs- 
The anecdotal horror stories are worth the read; no one 
since has taken as broad or as critical a look at the 
operations of state government in relation to higher 
education (the closest might be the Carnegie Council's The 
States and Hi^gher education^ A Proud Past aQd a Vital 
Eytld!ie>- Mors and Rou^ke based their rt^port on field 
'Studies done in selected states, as also was true the work 
wf Glenny and Berdahl. 

Lyman 0. Glenny, fiytonomM of Public Cglieges: The ChcUenge 
si Qeecdi nation^ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959 Tsic).'^ The 
original modern study of the organisational structure and 
functioning of variou^s types of state higher education 
agencies (somev^hat similar studies wore done in the 1930^s). 
Glenny made people aware of the need for state level 
planning and coordination of higher education and supplied 
the information about how it was done and might be done 
which fueled the public debates during the 1960's as a 
growing number of states enacted --gislation establishing 
various forms of state higher education agencies- Glenny 
himself, a professor of Politicc. i Science at Sacremento 
State fcollege, became Executive Dirrctor o-^ the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education and was rr^sponsible for making it 
one of the most active and visible higher education agencies 
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in the nation. Glenny subsequGntly bncanu? a PrQTo<-3Sor of 
Higher Education at the Univer^sity of California, Ber\elay, 
where he has continued to write extensively about state 
qovernment-higher education relaticjns and to consult. 
Robert 0. Berdahl, Statewide Cggrdinatign of bLOlli^C 
Edyc^tiSOi Washington: American Council on Education, 1971 
(sic).^ Berdahl, a proressor of Political Science at San 
Francisco State College, developed in his study the 
classification of statewide coordinating ^^1^nciGS which has 
been used (with minor modifications) since, categorining 
them into (1) voluntary. (2) coordinating only (sub-divided 
between those with advisory powers only and thor^G with 
regulatory powers) , and (3) statewide governing boards. 
This framework has served as the framework for elaborately 
detailed reporting on the legal authority of statewide 
agencies (which change from time to time in various stat.=»5) ; 
modifications of it have been used in most descriptive 
studies of statewide higher education agencies. In recent 
years the li'cerature of higher education has been criticised 
for focusing so completely upon this organizational model 
that it was giving too little attention to "political'* and 
'•inter-organizational " perspecti ves (Berdahl himself always 
pointed out the importance of political reality). Berdahl 
subsequently became a Professor of Higher Education at SLJNY 
Buffalo and more recently at the University of Maryland. 

"The Cookbook." In 1971, Glenny and Berdahl together with 
Ernest G. Palola and James G. Paltridge authored a brief, 
descriptive and prescriptive "how-to-do-it" explanation of 
statewide coordination titled Coordinating Higher Education 
fpC the IZQ'lI yyItiz?=§fDQy= §D.4 Statewide Guidgl_in_es for 
Practice which was apologetically r^-Verred to as "the 
cookbook." It providers possibly the mo >t straightforward, 
easy to read, description available of the "party line?'* 
which is accepted by most advocates of statewide higlif^r 
education coordination. It was published by the. Center for 
Research and Development in Higher Education, University of 
Cal if ornia, Berkeley. 

Ira Sharkansky. Jhe Pgutines of PgUtics-, New York: Van 
Nostrand Roinhold Company, 1970. A simple but not 
simplistic presentation of the ways in which much of the 
work of governmental policy decision-making has been 
routinized in ways which facilitate getting decisions mada 
but Often bewilder the uninitiated. Reading this i s an easy 
way to get ' ini ti ated. For almost any reader, some of it^s 
contents ^alls in the category of "I know that" and some in 
the category of "what do you know?" 

Multi-campus institutions. A growing number of institutions 
fol lowed the pattern establ ished by the University of 
California (9 campuses) and the California State 
Universities and Colleges Syi:tcm (19 campus) in establishing 
arrangements under which a group of Cc?mpui^es which might be 
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separate i n=>t i tuti ans in ^^nothe^ state tjori:* campusGn of a 
single sv'stem with a single central admi ni strat ) on that 
exercised varying degrees of control aver individual 
campuses depending upon the particular system- The two 
standard war Ks on ihit> type at arrangement are by E. C. Lt-^e 
and F. M. Bower.: The Multicamays UQ.^.y§2{Il2ityl. B io 
Academic Governance. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971; and 
M§Q^9l09l dyLti£S£DBy?5 iiiL5t§[D§L Elf BdmiQistrat ign i.n an 
yQ5t2§dy State^ San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975. These 
studies v*;ere 5ponBor6?d by the Carnegie Commission and the 
Carnegie Counci 1 , respectively. There al so are several 
edi ced vol umes whi ch descr i be the operat i on of parti cul ar 
mul t i campus systems as of the ti me the book was wr i ttcn — 
one on Wisconsin, one on California State Universities and 
Col 1 ege, etc. 

Politics of higner education- An awareness of the 

importance of politics in public policy decision-making as 
it affects higher education has emerged in recent years. 
The best, easily available treatment of the topic is Edward 
R. Mines and Lief S. Hart mark, Fgl it i,cs of High^C ^ducati_gn. 
AAHE-ERIC series 1980, No. 7. 
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Clearinghouse for Course Syllabi in Higher Education 



A group of Association for the Study of Higher Education (ASHE) members are forming a national higher education 
network for course sy^labli. (See box.) The activity, sponsored by ASHE's Committee on Curriculum, Instruction 
and Learning, promises to be of great benefit to new and experienced teachers in higher education. 

If you wish to participate, please send ^our latest course syllabi to the appropriate members of the network today . 
These individuals have committed their time and effort toward the following: 

t syntheses reviewing course syllabi received with an evaluation of what Is happening 
in each area (e.g., course titles, emphases, major works and resources in use, 
syllabi, naode^s, trends, observations), along with a few exemplary syllabi to be 
made available via the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education by the end of 1985 

t abstracts for inclusion in an essay on "Coirse Syllabi Instructional Resources," 
to appear in the 1986 edition of ASHE's Instructional Rtjsources Handbook for 
Higher Education 

• updates of the essay/abstract ^n four years. 



Mu1t/€ontinuin<) Education 
College Students 
CoMBunity College 
Compari 1 1 ve/ 1 n ter na 1 1 ona 1 
Current Issues 
Curr 1 cu 1 urn/ In*, true t1 on 
Educational Pol icy 
Faculty Issues 
Finance 

FounJations/Histor) /Phi 'osophy 
Governance 



NETWORK 



K. Patricia Cross, Harvard Uhiv., Grad. School of 
Ed., 406 Gutman Library, Cambridge, HA 02138 

Carol L. Everett, Penn State Univ., 304 Old Nam, 
University Park, PA 16802 

Richard L. Alfred, University of Hichigan. 2007 
School of Ed. Bldg, Ann Arbor, HI 48109 

Phillip G. Altbach, SUNY-Buffalo, Higher Education 
Progran, 468 Baldy Hall, Buffalo, NY 14260 

Robert J. Silverman, Ohio State Univ.. 301 Rdmseyer 
Hall, 29 W. Woodruff Ave., Colimtjs, OH 43210 

Clifton f. Conrad, College of Education, Univ. 
of ArlxcM, 141S N. FrMont, Tuc?on, A2 85719 

Patricia Crosson, Univ. of Nassachusetts-Anherst, 
Airfwrst, NA 01C03 

Nartin Finkelstein, Seton Hall Univ , HcQuaid Hall, 
South Orange, NJ 07079 

Kern Alexander, University of Florida. Inst, for 
Ed. Finance, Gainesville, FL 32611 

John Thelln, School of Education. 3?3 Jones Hall, 
Colltgt of MlllliM aod Nary, WIlliaiBsbur^, VA 23185 

John J. Gardiner, Oklahoma State Un;v., 309 
Gundersofl Hall, Stillwater, OK 74078 



MEMBERS 

Innovative/Kontradi tlonal 

Institutional Research/Planning 
Legal Issues 

Hanagpinent Infonnatlon Systems 
Organization/Administration 
Public policy 
Research/Evaluation 
Sociology 

Student Personnel Administration/ 
Counseling/Human Development 

Teacher Education 
Vocational/Technical 
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Dianne S. Peters, Noniana State Univ., 213 Reid Hall, 
Bozeman, KT 59717 

Dennis Viehland, Ctr. for the Siuoy ot Higher Ed.. 
Univ. of Arizona. 1415 N. Fremont. Tucson. AZ 85719 

Michael A. OHvas, IMIv. of Houston. Inst, for Hightr 
Cd. law I Gov.» 415 Farlsh. Houston, TX 77004 

Robert G. Cope, Univ. of Washington, M219 Miller 
Hall, 0Q.12, Seattle, MA 9819S 

Ellen Carle Chaffee. Board of Higher Education. 
Capltoi Bldg.. 19th Floor, Bismarck. NO 58505 

Jack H. Schuster, Clarenont Graduate School, Hl9her 
Ed. Program, Claremont, CA 91711 

James I. Morrison, 120 Peabody Hall 037A, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 27S14 

Zelda Gamson. RF #1, Box llA. Chilmark, MA 02535 
and 

David S. Webster, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 3700 
Walnut St/Cl, Philadelphia. \'h 19081 

Larry H. Ebbers, N244 Quadranglf. Iowa State 
Univ., /Vnes, lA SOOll 

Jack Hruska, Univ. of Massachusetts, School of 
Education, /^erst, MA 01003 

Clyde Ginn, Univ. of Southern Mississippi. Box 
5177, Southern Sta., Hattiesburg, MS 39406 



To establish a viable clearinghouse, your help Is needed. Please flood mefnbers of the network with your course 
syllabi and su99est1ons. Help establish a higher education clearinghouse for course syllabi. 



